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INTRODUCTION. 


This  little  book  is  not  designed  to  cover  all  the 
details  of  the  capture  of  Manila,  nor  is  it  ex- 
pected that  it  is,  in  all  matters,  perfectly  accurate. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  work  to  straighten  out 
some  of  the  wrong  impressions  that  have  been 
received  through  newspaper  accounts  and  to  give 
a  connected  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Colorado  Volunteers.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  all  American  people  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  territory  in  the  east  the  United  States  has 
added  to  its  possessions  through  this  war  with 
Spain. 

There  are  probably  errors  in  the  style  and  get- 
up  of  the  work.  There  is  no  doubt  it  could  be 
roundly  criticised  by  the  readers  of  the  day,  but 
as  it  is  not  published  for  glory  or  fame,  but  more 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  a  long  felt  want 
in  the  pocketbook  of  the  writer,  it  will  pay  the 
critics  to  save  their  breath  for  more  aspiring 
authors. 

Very  Respectfully, 

PRIVATE  A.  G.  BAKER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOBILIZATION  OF  TROOPS  IN  DENVER. 

In  answer  to  the  government's  call  for  volun- 
teer troops,  Company  H  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  left  that  city  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  28,  1898,  in  accordance  with  Ad- 
jutant-General Moses'  orders  to  report  at  Camp 
Adams,  located  near  the  metropolis  of  the  ''Cen- 
tennial State."  The  "boys"  took  with  them  the 
best  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Boulder,  as  was 
demonstrated  at  the  depot  by  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  her  people  who  had  gathered  there 
that  morn  to  bid  us  a  fond  farewell.  We  had 
scarcely  swallowed  the  lumps  in  our  throats 
which  the  sorrow  of  the  parting  had  left  there 
when  the  special  car  bearing  us  went  rolling  into 
Denver.  The  morning  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright  upon 
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the  heads  of  Company  H  as  the  line  formed, 
the  car  furnishing  a  background  for  the  pictures 
which  appeared  next  day  in  the  enterprising 
press  of  the  city.  The  command,  "Right  for- 
ward, fours  right,  March!"  in  the  full,  rich, 
round  tones  of  Captain  Eastman  set  the  company 
in  motion.  At  the  armory  the  further  equip- 
ment with  tin  plates,  cups,  knapsacks  and 
blankets  was  attended  to  and  in  heavy  marching 
order  we  proceeded  to  Camp  Adams,  where  tents 
were  quickly  pitched  and  dinner  served. 

Camp  Adams  was,  upon  our  arrival,  in  its  in- 
fancy. A  few  of  the  companies  had  arrived  and 
' 'staked  their  claims,"  but  many  were  yet  to 
come.  At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  first 
guard  was  mounted  and  all  night  long  the  still- 
ness was  only  broken  by  the  rolling  call  of  the 
sentries  as  the  announcement  of  the  hour  went 
around  the  camp  on  the  crisp,  cold  air:  "Twelve 
o'clock  and  a— a— all's  well."  All  through  the 
night,  troops  continued  to  arrive,  pitch  tents  and 
settle  down,  and  when  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth  broke,  bright  and  clear,  Camp 
Adams  was  a  reality. 

Then  came  the  regular  daily  routine  of  camp 
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life.  Guard  mount,  squad  drill  and  Company 
drill  in  the  forenoon  made  mess  call  welcome  to 
the  tired  and  hungry  soldiers,  while  in  the  after- 
noon we  were  engaged  in  Batallion  drill,  Regi- 
mental drill,  dress  parade  and  an  occasional  re- 
view by  the  genial  Governor  of  Colorado,  on  the 
cactus  beds  which  surrounded  the  camp.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  officers  were  engaged  in  the 
not  altogether  pleasant  task  of  merging  two 
Regiments  into  one.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
many  officers  had  to  be  dispensed  with  and  in 
most  cases  it  was  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  single  Regi- 
ment with  such  officers  and  instructors  as  would 
make  the  Colorado  Volunteers  equal  to  any  in 
the  service. 

On  Sunday,  May  8,  1898,  the  newly  formed 
Regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Sunday  was  what  might  be 
called  ''visitor's  day"  at  Camp  Adams.  The 
grounds  on  that  day  were  crowded  with  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  soldiers  and  this  day  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Mothers,  fathers,  wives 
and  sweethearts  were  there.  The  day  was  fair 
and  peaceful  and  the  Companies  were  marched 
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out  one  at  a  time  and  took  the  solemn  oath 
which  bound  them  to  their  country's  service 
while  many  hearts  beat  hard  and  fast  in  sym- 
pathy for  them.  Hope  and  fear  were  plainly 
written  on  the  many  faces  that  surrounded  us, 
but  only  smiles  covered  the  countenances  of  the 
Volunteers.  As  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
western  hills,  Company  H,  the  last  of  the  Regi- 
ment, appeared  betore  Colonel  Hale' s  tent.  The 
rain  beat  gently  down  on  their  uncovered  heads, 
"in  baptism,"  as  Harry  McCauley  said  in  the 
Denver  Republican,  while  the  oath  was  solemnly 
administered,  and  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  were  mingled  with  the  rain  as  they 
pictured  their  own  dear  loved  ones  in  a  far  away 
foreign  land  fighting  for  their  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AGAIN  ON  THK  MOVK. 

On  the  1 4th  day  of  May  the  State  of  Colorado 
settled  with  her  soldiers  on  her  own  terms.  She 
did  not  consult  their  wishes  or  desires,  but  mag- 
nanimously opened  the  cover  to  her  heart  and 
kindly  paid  to  each  and  every  man  who  had  re- 
sponded to  her  call  four  bright  silver  dollars 
fresh  from  the  mint.  How  happy  we  were!  How 
we  blessed  the  kind  Providence  which  had  made 
each  of  us  the  proud  possessor  of  four  silver  dol- 
lars. True  it  was,  some  greedy  ones  thought 
they  should  have  received  state  pay  for  all  the 
time  they  served  under  the  state  and  that  Gov. 
Adams  should  have  exercised  his  principles  of 
economy  where  less  people  and  larger  salaries 
were  concerned,  but  each  one  of  us  had  received 
tour  dollars,  and  they  were  bran  new,  too,  which 
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ouglit  to  be  worth  something.  A  great  deal  of 
praise  went  forth  from  the  soldiers  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  so  highly  appreciated  his  soldiers  who 
went  forth  to  fight  for  their  country  in  the  name 
of  his  state. 

On  May  15,  the  day  following,  the  "boys  in 
blue' '  left  for  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived 
safely  after  four  days  of  travel.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  our  trains,  four  in  num- 
ber, anchored  on  sidetracks  at  Oakland,  and 
there  remained  until  nearly  noon.  Then  we 
pulled  up  to  the  ferry,  marched  on  board  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore,  landing  at  the 
new  Union  depot  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
We  were  hungry  and  tired,  and  had  no  thought 
of  getting  dinner  until  we  had  covered  the  four 
miles  which  lay  between  us  and  Camp  Merritt, 
but  our  coming  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
noble  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  provided  an  excellent  dinner  for 
us.  A  large  room  had  been  fitted  up  by  the 
ladies  for  the  purpose  of  serving  meals  and 
lunches  to  all  soldiers  upon  their  arrival  in  San 
Francisco.  The  room  was  decorated  with  flags 
and  patriotic  colors.  In  the  center  of  the 
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room  was  an  immense  lunch  counter  laden  with 
everything  a  hungry  soldier  could  desire. 
Bright  and  cultured  ladies,  whose  only  reward 
was  the  consciousness  of  the  good  they  were 
doing,  served  rich  brown  coffee,  dainty  sand- 
wiches, cold  meats  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  cookies, 
pies  and  other  deserts.  Then  apples,  oranges, 
bananas,  peaches  and  grapes,  products  of  our 
modest  sister  state,  were  passed  around.  Dinner 
over,  a  rousing  cheer  was  the  only  response  we 
could  offer  those  noble  wTomen  for  the  kind  and 
entirely  unexpected  reception  tendered  us,  but 
every  soldier  heart  was  bubbling  over  with  grati- 
tude, and  as  we  tramped  away  in  the  direction  of 
our  future  home,  Camp  Merritt,  our  burdens 
were  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that,  though 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  our  own  homes,  wre 
had  realized  a  demonstration  akin  to  paternal 
love,  which  makes  the  human  race  one  grand 
family. 

With  eager,  cheering  crowds  lining  the  way 
we  passed  up  the  hilly  streets  of  'Frisco.  When 
we  reached  our  destination  the  day  was  well  ad- 
vanced. The  camp,  already  occupied  by  several 
other  regiments,  was  located  between  Geary  and 
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McAllister  streets,  near  Colden  Gate  Park. 
Each  Regiment  was  assigned  to  a  city  square, 
each  square  being  enclosed  by  a  low  white  fence. 
The  ground  was  loose  and  sandy.  City  water 
had  been  piped  into  each  square  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers.  Our  large  round  comfortable  tents 
soon  arrived  on  the  huge  truck  wagons  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  was  dark  before  we  had  them  pitched. 
Then  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  sand  be- 
neath, took  a  late  repast  and  dropped  asleep  to 
dream  of  battle  and  glorious  victory. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OFF  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  metropolis  of  the  western  coast  had  been 
our  residence  for  several  weeks  and  we  were 
happy  there.  Day  after  day  the  camp  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  people,  some  of  them 
curiosity  seekers  perhaps,  but  more  came  to  ren- 
der assistance  in  many  little  ways  ;  to  bring  us 
fruit  and  dainty  dishes  to  soften  the  coarse  army 
fare  ;  to  give  us  cheering  words  and  little  home 
comforts  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  every  day 
camp  life  by  the  sunshine  of  their  presence, 
Formality  was  discarded,  but  not  respect.  Little 
necessities,  such  as  needle  and  thread,  buttons, 
pins,  and  shoe  laces  which  man,  with  all  his 
forethought,  neglected  to  take  with  him,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  kind-hearted  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, without  formality  and  without  reserve. 
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One  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Cleary,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Colorado  boys,  on  two 
occasions  furnished  a  whole  Ccmpany  with  the 
typical  sea  coast  dish  of  clam  chowder,  not  only 
sending  out  all  the  ingredients  necessary,  but 
himself  came  out  to  camp  and  prepared  it.  He 
also  sent  us  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  which 
formed  a  diversion  from  our  regular  bill  of  fare. 
In  the  days  which  followed,  when  we  were  far 
away  from  'Frisco  we  often  thought  of  Cleary 
and  his  clam  chowder. 

Every  day  we  had  our  regular  drill,  usually 
conducted  by  Colonel  Hale.  Presidio  hill,  about 
a  mile  from  camp,  was  the  scene  of  disturbances. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  would  form  a  skirmish 
line,  advance  carefully,  fire  from  all  manner  of 
pOvSitions,  and  finally  charge  on  an  imaginary  foe 
yelling  like  a  lot  of  schoolboys  and  completely 
routing  the  enemy  every  time.  Then  we  would 
re-form,  count  up  the  dead,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing, march  down  the  hill  and  charge  back  up. 
After  repeating  the  operation  about  three  times 
we  would  retreat  to  camp  and  eat  dinner.  These 
drills  were  not  altogether  pleasant  and  were 
sometimes  grumbled  at,  but  to  them  is  due  the 
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credit  for  many  complimentary  remarks  for 
the  Colorado  Volunteers  from  high  army  officers 
both  for  gallant  conduct  on  the  field  and  as  a 
well  drilled  Regiment. 

But  sorrow,  which  conies  to  all,  visited  us  in 
the  death  of  Sergeant  Neil  C.  Sullivan,  of  Com- 
pany H.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  a  short 
time,  and  his  pleasant  voice  and  laughing  eye 
was  hardly  from  our  midst  when  we  heard,  with 
much  sorrow,  the  news  of  his  untimely  death. 
Sergeant  Sullivan  had  been  lieutenant  of  the 
lyOngmont  Company  which  disbanded  in  Denver 
and  he  immediately  joined  Company  H.  Soon 
after  he  wras  appointed  Sergeant  by  Captain 
Eastman.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

After  many  days  of  patient  waiting  the  time 
came  at  last  for  our  departure.  It  was  the  i4th 
of  June.  We  were  up  early,  breakfasting  at  five 
o'clock.  At  seven,  at  a  bugle  signal,  all  tents 
came  down  together.  In  an  instant  that  city 
of  tents  was  but  a  patch  of  sand  enclosed  by  a 
low  white  fence.  Baggage  wagons  were  loading 
cooking  utensils  and  private  baggage.  The 
Companies,  in  heavy  marching  order  were 
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standing  at  "order  arms."  Field  officers  and 
orderlies  were  scampering  around  in  military 
fashion.  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  awaiting 
orders  from  their  superiors,  thoughlessly  pierced 
with  their  swords  the  loose  sand,  or  gathered 
in  little  groups  to  discuss  the  future.  One 
hour  later  the  Colorado  boys  were  marching 
through  the  streets  of  'Frisco  bound  for  the 
the  steamer  China,  which  lay  at  the  mail  dock 
awaiting  them.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
people  once  more  to  show  us  their  good  will  and 
to  cheer  us  on  our  way.  Bands  of  music  enliv- 
ened the  parting  scene.  At  the  dock  we  halted 
and  fell  out.  Then  the  great  Red  Cross  of  Cali- 
fornia once  more  came  to  the  rescue.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  the  preparation  for  the 
midday  meal  had  been  overlooked  by  us,  but  not 
so  by  the  ladies.  Wagons  laden  with  good 
things  to  eat  now  drove  up.  We  recognized  in 
them  the  Red  Cross  and  cheered  as  lustily  as  our 
parched  tongues  and  empty  stomachs  would  per- 
mit. In  ten  minutes  a  thousand  hungry  men 
were  busily  employed  in  doing  away  with  the 
fine  dinner  which  had  been  supplied.  Shortly 
after,  we  marched  on  board  and  were  assigned  to 
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our  quarters,  soon  after  which  we  pulled  out  in 
the  stream  and  anchored  for  the  night,  the  calm 
and  placid  waters  of  the  bay  reflecting  the  lights 
of  the  city  as  the  curtain  of  night  fell. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  day  following  amid 
cheers  and  shouts  from  thousands  of  spectators 
upon  the  docks,  with  hundreds  of  smaller  boats 
loaded  down  with  people  gliding  about  us,  with 
flags  waving  around  us  and  over  us,  smiles  and 
tears  on  every  side,  the  firing  of  artillery,  the 
blowing  of  whistles  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
China,  in  all  her  majesty,  passed  out  of  the 
*  Golden  Gate,"  bathed  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  and  the  love  of  the  people  of  'Frisco. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SEA  VOYAGE   AND   ARRIVAL  AT  HONOLULU. 


How  little  we  know  of  the  future,  and  how 
little  we  appreciate  the  present.  Only  a  few 
hours  ago  we  are  happy  in  the  love  of  our 
friends.  Now  we  were  out  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Pacific,  leaning  reverently  over  the  rail  of 
the  ship  giving,  without,  reserve  what  there  is 
in  our  stomachs  to  the  myriads  of  fishes  in  the 
water  below.  It  was  a  sorry  looking  Regi- 
ment. Shoulder  straps  were  not  proof  against 
it.  How  dreadfully  unhappy  we  were.  Our 
pale  faces  and  sad,  troubled  demeanor  told  of  the 
terrible  struggle  within.  Some  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind the  dignity  of  their  calling,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  old  rule  of  "what  goes  up  must 
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come  down' '  was  reversed  ;  what  was  down  had 
to  come  up,  and  the  officer,  in  the  bitterness  and 
anguish  of  his  misery,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  suffering,  groaning  private,  totally  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  his  blouse  was  unbut- 
toned, while  the  burden  on  his  stomach  rolled 
into  the  deep,  blue  sea.  A  person  must  be  sea- 
sick once  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  its 
charms.  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant,  but  it  is 
stylish  on  sea  voyages,  The  captain  and  his 
rugged  seamen  walked  calmly  about  with  sneering 
smiles  and  independent  attitudes,  as  though  they 
never  had  had  it,  but  they  had.  Rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  beautiful  and  ugly  are  all 
subject  to  it.  But  end  it  must,  as  everything 
must,  in  time.  A  few  days  of  the  fearful  strug- 
gle and  then  nothing  remained  to  indicate  that  it 
had  ever  taken  place.  Setting  up  exercises  and 
guard  duty  soon  blotted  out  its  memory. 

Our  fleet  consisted  of  the  China  (General 
Greene's  flagship),  the  Colon,  Zelandia  and  Sen- 
ator, conveying  about  3,500  soldiers.  On  board 
the  China,  in  addition  to  the  Colorado  Volun- 
teers, were  two  Companies  of  United  States  Reg- 
ulars, part  of  the  Utah  Battery,  with  their  field 
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pieces,  a  detachment  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  some 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  a  few  sailors,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  join  Dewey,  nearly  1,500  pas- 
sengers all  told.  On  June  23,  after  an  unevent- 
ful voyage  of  six  days,  the  China  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu.  It  was  at  break  of  day. 
The  sun  was  just  coming  up  behind  the  dark 
hills  and  surrounding  us  with  crimson  light. 
Small  native  crafts  were  lounging  lazily  in  the 
calm  and  placid  waters  as  we  passed  up  through 
the  pleasant  and  secure  harbor  toward  the  city. 
The  China  had  left  the  balance  of  the  fleet  the 
previous  morning  and  run  ahead  at  the  top  of 
her  speed,  and  therefore  arrived  alone.  About 
eight  o'clock  a.  m.  we  were  taken  in  tow  by  a 
tug  and  conveyed  to  a  dock  crowded  with  people. 
The  Honolulu  band  was  playing  their  national 
air  as  we  came  up.  The  American  training  boat, 
"Mohigan,"  lay  at  anchor  near  by  with  colors 
flying.  Strong  looking  native  boys  of  all  ages 
swam  in  the  water  about  the  ship,  eagerly  diving 
for  the  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  thrown  into 
the  water  by  the  men  on  board.  Soon  the  Com- 
panies were  assembled  and  marched  on  shore. 
The  Regiment  then  formed  and  passed  up  the 
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street  bound  for  a  sea  bathing  place  about  four 
miles  distant.  The  sun  was  burning  hot,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  gigantic  palms,  cocoanut  and 
banana  trees  lining  the  wayside  revived  our 
spirits,  and  we  forgot  our  discomforts  in  noting 
the  luxuriance  of  this  tropical  clime  where  the 
beautiful  shrubbery  and  the  green  grass  looked 
more  fresh  than  usual.  The  lawn  of  the  neat 
homes  so  nicely  kept,  half  hidden  in  the  sur- 
rounding foliage  gave  the  impression  that  this 
was  a  paradise  on  earth.  After  a  refreshing 
bath  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  under  the 
shade  of  wide  .spreading  palms  on  the  grounds 
in  front  of  the  capitol  building,  and  attended  by 
the  belles  of  Honolulu,  we  ate  a  dinner  such  as 
man  is  seldom  privileged  to  enjoy.  In  addition 
to  the  dinner  were  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  fresh 
from  the  trees.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  guests 
sat  down  at  the  tablfc  together.  An  orchestra 
discoursed  soft,  sweet  music  during  the  re- 
past. Beautiful  brunettes  attended  our  wants. 
After  dinner  was  over  we  went  on  board  the 
China,  procured  our  arms,  and  re-appeared  at  the 
Capitol  grounds,  and  were  reviewed  by  Governor 
Dole,  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic. 
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As  twilight  drew  down  her  golden  shade, 
shutting  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  once  more 
sought  the  China,  and  there  seated  on  the  deck, 
viewed  the  land  so  full  of  sunshine.  As  dark- 
ness fell  we  watched  the  changing  scene — so 
sweet,  so  calm,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  When  the 
stars  began  to  peek  through  the  azure  sky 
crowds  of  natives  and  American  residents  came 
and  stood  on  the  shore.  Then  in  full,  round, 
rich  tones,  the  quartette  of  Company  H  sang  of 
their  ' 'Colorado  homesteads  far  away,"  while 
cheers  and  applause  broke  from  the  crowds  be- 
low. But  while  we  were  so  happy  Time  marched 
steadily  on,  and  only  a  memory  now  is  left  to 
mark  the  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  AT  CAMP  DKWBY. 

A  person  can  hardly  realize  what  an  immense 
distance  it  is  across  the  Pacific  from  looking  at  a 
map.  Morning  after  morning  we  awoke  only  to 
see  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  waves  and  sky. 
It  was  not  until  June  17  that  the  China  again 
dropped  anchor,  and  then  it  was  in  the  harbor 
of  Cavite.  A  slight  breeze  was  stirring  and  the 
air  was  not  so  extremely  warm  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect.  Soon  native  crafts  began  to 
swarm  about  the  China.  Their  boats  were  con- 
structed of  an  extremely  hard  black  wood,  with 
awkward  looking  sails  of  palm  leaves  ingeniously 
patched  together.  Their  shape  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoe.  They  were  laden 
with  bananas,  oranges  and  mangles,  which  were 
offered  for  sale.  This  was  the  harbor  and  city 
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captured  by  Admiral  Dewey.  It  is  a  beautiful 
harbor,  but  the  dismantled  shore  batteries, 
plainly  visible  from  the  China,  and  the  ghastly 
remains  of  the  Spanish  fleet  told  its  own  story  of 
war  and  destruction.  Huge  ironclads,  half  visi- 
ible  above  the  water 'sedge,  their  sides  punctured 
by  shells  from  Admiral  Dewey 's  guns,  told  of 
Spam's  blasted  hopes.  Admiral  Dewey 's  fleet 
was  anchored  near,  carefully  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  Back  half  a  mile  lay  Ger- 
man, English,  Japanese,  and  French  warships, 
apparently  watching  each  other  and  awaiting 
further  developments.  Great  precautions  were 
taken,  no  lights  being  allowed  at  night  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  surprises. 

Hospitals  had  been  established  in  Cavite  by 
the  officers  of  the  first  expedition  and  to  them 
were  conveyed  the  sick  on  board  the  China. 
Several  days  later  the  balance  of  the  Regiment 
was  landed  about  three  miles  from  Manila,  where 
they  established  Camp  Dewey.  Great  flat  bot- 
tom lighters,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  con- 
structed of  an  extremely  hard,  dark-colored 
wood  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  and  manned  by  na- 
tives, conveyed  the  soldiers  from  the  China  to 
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the  shore.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  shore 
they  would  strike  bottom,  and  from  that  point, 
carrying  our  rifles  at  arms'  length  above  our 
heads  to  keep  them  dry,  we  waded  through  the 
breakers  to  land. 

When  we  went  into  camp  in  the  Philippines 
the  large,  round  comfortable  Sibley  tents  which 
had  served  us  both  at  Camp  Adams  and  Camp 
Merrit,  were  discarded  and  little  shelter  tents  or 
"dog  tents,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  took 
their  places.  Each  company  had  two  of  the  Sib- 
ley  tents,  one  for  their  officers  and  another  for 
the  commissary  supplies  and  cooks'  quarters. 
For  the  balance  of  the  company,  shelter  tents 
were  stretched  over  bamboo  foundations  raised 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  two 
men  occupying  a  tent.  They  furnished  little  pro- 
tection from  the  violent  rain  and  wind  storms  of 
the  tropics,  and  nearly  every  night  many  were 
blown  away  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  the  Philippines,  the 
wet  and  the  dry.  During  the  wet  season  it  rains 
nearly  every  night,  and  sometimes  for  several 
days  without  cessation.  Wind  usually  accom* 
panics  these  storms  and  assists  the  rain  in  its 
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destructive  work.  I  think  the  boys  who  put  in 
the  rainy  season  in  the  Philippines  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  Colorado  has  never 
been  able  to  show  their  equal. 

The  fare  at  this  time  was  not  first-class.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  poorly  made  biscuits  and  salt 
meat.  Each  company  had  its  own  mess  and 
cooks  and  some  were  very  efficient.  Poor  cook- 
ing spoiled  some  food,  and  the  shortage  of  vege- 
tables, caused  by  tons  decaying  before  they 
arrived  at  the  islands,  made  the  bill  of  fare 
rather  slim.  L,ater,  when  we  were  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Manila,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  fresh  beef,  were  re- 
ceived from  Hong  Kong  and  Australian  ports 
which  were  first-class  in  every  particular. 

Camp  Dewey  grew  in  population  until  on  Au- 
gust 12,  the  day  before  the  battle,  about  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  were  quartered  there.  The 
Insurgents  occupied  trenches  between  our  camp 
and  the  Spanish  works,  which  were  just  outside 
of  Manila.  The  Spanish  and  Insurgents  were 
fighting  insignificant  battles  nearly  every  night. 
As  soon  as  Camp  Dewey  was  inaugurated  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  an  outpost  for  defensive 
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purposes.  Therefore,  trenches  were  dug  and 
breastworks  thrown  up  near  the  Insurgents' 
lines,  and  reliefs  were  formed  to  occupy  them. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Colorado  Regiment  not  only 
dug  the  trenches,  but  were  the  first  to  occupy 
them.  The  ground  where  the  trenches  were 
dug  was  very  springy  and  the  trenches  immedi- 
ately filled  with  water.  The  road  from  Camp 
Dewey  to  the  outpost  was  so  muddy  that  it  was 
xtremely  difficult  to  travel. 

Field  hospitals  were  established  by  each  Regi- 
ment in  camp  and  a  general  hospital  was  also  es- 
tablished. On  account  of  exposure  these  were 
fast  filling  with  patients.  A  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  were  brought  in  nearly  every 
morning  from  the  trenches.  The  location  of  the 
general  hospital  was  not  the  best,  I  thought,  that 
could  have  been  selected.  The  hospital  tents 
were  pitched  on  a  low,  marshy  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bay.  The  violence  of 
the  storms  at  night  sometimes  blew  down  the 
tents,  exposing  the  patients  to  the  beating  rain, 
and  the  following  morning  the  nurses  would  be 
obliged  to  wade  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  water. 
As  the  day  advanced  the  scorching  sun  looked 
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down  and  dried  the  water  up  leaving  the  stench 
and  filth  to  breed  malaria  and  fever.  It  seemed 
to  he  a  spot  particularly  unsanitary,  although  it 
may  have  been  the  best  that  could  be  provided. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNDER   FIRE. 


Our  trenches  were  hardly  finished  before  they 
were  full  of  water,  and  in  this  water  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  lie  often  for  forty-eight  hours  at 
a  time,  while  Spanish  bullets  whistled  around 
and  bombs  exploded  above  and  behind  them. 
Adverse  criticism  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the 
soldiers  of  all  Regiments,  as  they  were  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Manila  and  reduce  her  immediately, 
and  thought  there  was  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  long  before  it  was,  thus  sav- 
ing the  health  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  men.  For  weeks  these  trenches  were  occu- 
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pied  day  and  night  with  our  men  continually 
under  the  fire  of  Spanish  sharpshooters.  Every 
morning  from  one  to  a  dozen  brave  American 
boys  were  carried  to  the  rear,  some  wounded 
and  others  never  to  see  home  again.  Still  not 
the  slightest  gains  had  resulted.  The  hospitals 
were  fast  filling  up.  Fevers  and  other  diseases 
of  the  south  were  breaking  out.  Still  we  re- 
mained at  our  post. 

The  Spanish  would  not  fight  in  the  day  time. 
The  intolerable  heat  seemed  to  thro\v  a  kind  of 
languor  over  them  which  they  could  not,  or  did 
not  care  to, resist.  But  when  night  came  rushes, 
lacking  greatly  in  spirit,  would  sometimes  be 
made.  The  Insurgents  fought  similarly.  Bat- 
tles between  the  Spaniards  and  Insurgents  al- 
most every  night  would  usually  result  in  the 
waste  of  hundreds  of  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
the  loss,  perhaps  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  on  both 
sides.  Their  fighting  was  so  spiritless  and  exas- 
peratingly  slow  that  it  could  hardly  be  compared 
to  a  "cane  rush"  by  college  students  or  a  lively, 
old-fashioned  football  game. 

When  the  American  soldiers  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  Spaniards  tried  the  same  tactics.  They 
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would  lay  quietly  in  their  trenches  through  the 
day,  and  at  night  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
pick  off  some  stray  American  soldier.  One  night 
they  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  sneak 
up  and  capture  one  of  the  Utah  I/ight  Artillery's 
field  pieces.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
Americans  had  to  show  the  Spanish  and  Insur- 
gents what  kind  of  metal  they  possessed.  Fire, 
fast  and  furious,  broke  from  the  American  lines. 
For  a  few  moments  the  foe  struggled  bravely  on, 
and  then,  with  yells  of  rage  and  pain,  Spanish 
oaths  taking  the  place  of  Mauser  bullets,  they 
fled  in  disorder  to  their  cover,  from  which  they 
shot  wildly  at  shadows  and  imaginary  objects 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  Spanish  loss 
that  night,  as  admitted  by  themselves,  was  312 
dead  and  wounded,  while  only  twelve  Americans 
were  carried  to  the  rear  the  following  morning. 
Still  the  fight  was  not  a  victory.  While  the 
Spanish  loss  was  heavy,  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
result  in  any  advantage  to  us.  The  next  night 
a  few  more  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  exposure  was  telling  among  us.  The  only 
way  to  silence  Spanish  artillery,  to  stop  the 
death  rate  caused  by  fever  and  Spanish  bullets 
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and  accomplish  the  mission  for  which  we  came, 
seemed  to  be  to  take  Manila,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  allowing 
American  soldiers  to  lay  under  fire  for  weeks  be- 
fore the  attempt  was  made. 

The  leaden  clouds  continued  their  downpour, 
and  we  lay  in  the  trenches  up  to  our  necks  in 
nasty,  black  water,  dodging  bullets  and  shells, 
and  thinking  of  home  and  loved  ones,  and  hap- 
pier days  when  Manila  would  be  ours. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   CAPTURE   OF   MANILA. 

The  long  expected  day  arrived  at  last,  the 
1 3th  day  of  August,  when,  with  banners  flying 
and  yells  and  shouts  of  defiance,  we  prepared  to 
enter  the  ancient  city  of  Manila.  The  evening 
previous  we  had  been  advised  of  the  situation. 
Guns  were  carefully  cleaned  and  inspected.  Or- 
derlies were  riding  furiously  about  camp  carry- 
ing the  messages  which  were  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  the  attack.  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet, 
which  had  once  before  stricken  terror  to  the 
Spanish,  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  early 
day,  but  with  a  watchful  eye,  ever  ready  to  do 
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their  part  in  the  reduction  of  Manila.  The 
monitor,  Monterey,  which  had  lately  arrived 
from  San  Francisco,  lay,  like  a  gigantic  bulldog, 
waiting  to  be  unchained.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  exciting  activity  on  the  American  side. 
On  the  Spanish  side  it  may  have  been  different. 
I  didn't  go  over  to  see.  All  we  knew  was,  that 
they  had  been  given  notice  to  leave  and  they 
had  not  left.  Undoubtedly  they  were  pre- 
paring an  interesting  reception  for  us.  At  eight 
o'clock  everything  was  in  readiness,  the  re- 
sounding tones  of  the  bugle  calling  the 
companies  together,  and  the  march  to  the  front 
started.  Every  man  was  equipped  with  two 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  and  two  days' 
rations.  It  had  rained  as  usual  the  night  before 
and  the  roads  were  in  a  fearful  condition,  but  we 
splashed  along  through  mud  up  to  the  knees  in 
depth  and  with  the  paralyzing  tropical  sun  beat- 
ing down  upon  our  heads.  The  Colorado  band 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Regiment  determined  to 
be  identified  with  the  capture  of  Manila.  Rice 
and  peanut  fields  decorated  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  majestic  cocoanut  trees  were  scattered 
over  the  territory  without  system  or  regularity. 
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About  12  o'clock  a  lunch  of  canned  beef,  com- 
monly called  "canned  horse"  among  the  boys 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  hard  tack, 
with  a  little  lukewarm  water  which  we  had 
brought  in  our  canteens  from  camp  Dewey,  was 
eaten  with  much  relish  for  we  were  hungry.  Not 
much  time,  however,  was  lost  in  eating.  We 
were  soon  again  on  the  move  and  forming  the 
line  for  attack  for  we  were  now  almost  within 
range  of  the  Spanish  Infantry  and  entirely  ex- 
posed. The  line  was  formed  with  Colorado  on 
the  left.  In  order  to  gain  our  proper  position 
the  left  of  the  line  was  obliged  to  wade  in  water 
from  knee  to  neck  deep. 

The  Oregon  Regiment,  which  had  been  quar- 
tered in  Cavite  as  a  guard  for  American  supplies, 
had  been  put  on  board  of  transports,  which  at 
this  time  lay  in  the  bay  watching  the  proceed- 
ings on  shore,  and  ready  to  land  the  men  in 
Manila  at  a  time  when  they  wrould  be  able  to  do 
the  most  good.  Then,  -when  all  was  complete, 
rapid-firing  guns  of  Admiral  Dewey 's  fleet,  care- 
fully aimed  along  the  entrenchments,  sent  the 
Spanish  infantry  ftying  from  them.  They  were 
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scattering  hither  and  thither  to  escape  this  hail 
of  lead  and  iron. 

The  American  land  forces  continued  to  ad- 
vance, slowly  at  first,  but  gathering  strength  as 
they  came,  corraling  the  Spaniards  in  their  last 
stronghold,  the  city  and  fort.  Shot  and  shell 
were  flying  thick  and  fast  while  the  little  Mauser 
balls  and  big  brass  bullets  of  the  Spanish  infan- 
try gave  the  impression  that  a  million  swarms  of 
bees  were  buzzing  around  trying  to  find  a  place 
to  light.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  the  firing  of  heavy  artillery  was 
terrific,  while  the  sputtering  of  musketry  con- 
tinued fierce  and  hot.  Still  the  advance  con- 
tinued. As  we  passed  the  Spanish  trenches  the 
rapid  firing  guns  ceased  their  destructive  work 
for  American  and  Spanish  infantry  were  so 
close  together  that  it  was  dangerous  to  our  own 
men.  Cries  of  dying  and  wounded  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  battle.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
half  surrounding  the  city  of  Manila,  were  rush- 
ing madly  onward,  fixing  bayonets  as  they  ran. 
The  intensity  of  the  excitement  battled  with  the 
natural  inclination  to  escape  from  it  all,  and  in 
most  cases,  won.  The  Colorado  Volunteers  were 
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still  on  the  beach,  where  the  bullets  were  flying 
thickest,  still  advancing  at  double  time  toward 
the  walls  of  the  doomed  city.  Captain  Brooks, 
with  an  escort  of  brave  Coloradoans,  was  setting 
the  first  American  flag  to  float  on  the  breezes  of 
Manila  and  at  the  same  time  a  California  cor- 
poral threw  down  his  gun  and  rushed  madly 
back  to  camp.  The  flag  had  hardly  opened  its 
majesfic  folds  when  a  bullet  pierced  the  neck  of 
Private  Phoenix  of  Company  I,  who  was  as- 
sisting to  raise  it  and  his  huge,  manly  form  sank 
to  the  ground,  his  life  blood  flowing  fast,  while 
"Old  Glory"  waved  proudly  over  him.  The 
hospital  corps  came  up  and  raising  him  tenderly, 
carried  him  to  the  rear,  and  he  died  a  week  later 
while  being  removed  to  the  hospital  in  the  city 
his  bravery  had  helped  capture,  without  ever 
regaining  consciousness. 

The  Spanish  had  taken  refuge  everywhere 
and  continued  firing  from  cover,  on  the  Amer- 
icans as  they  came  rushing  on.  Now  the  trans- 
ports bearing  the  Oregonians  were  steaming 
toward  the  wharf,  as  a  white  flag  displayed  on 
the  Spanish  fort  assured  them  that  the  heavy 
artillery  was  silenced.  But  the  Spanish  Infantry 
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still  kept  up  the  fire.  Hidden  behind  buildings 
and  other  places  of  concealment,  they  poured 
forth  volley  after  volley  into  the  advancing  foe. 
Down  on  the  beach,  wading  to  their  waists  in 
water,  with  bullets  piercing  through  the  waves 
around  and  about  them,  came  the  Colorado  band, 
under  the  command  of  their  brave  leader,  Harry 
T.  Irvine,  playing  as  they  never  played  before, 
"A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town."  This  acted 
as  an  inspiration  to  our  soldiers,  and  cheers  and 
shouts  added  to  the  general  confusion.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  Colorado  Volunteers, 
with  the  California  on  the  right  and  the  i3th 
United  States  Regulars  in  the  center,  with  the 
Colorado  regiment  on  the  left,  ours  led  the  fight 
from  the  first  and  holds  undisputed,  the  glory  of 
planting  our  loved  colors  first  on  the  Spanish 
fort. 

Soon  all  was  over,  and  Manila,  which  had 
cost  so  many  precious  lives,  was  ours.  And  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  writer,  instead  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  hard  stone  side  walks  of  Manila  with 
his  Regiment  that  night,  or  carefully  guarding 
our  captive  city,  was  occupying  a  spring  cot 
at  the  field  hospital  back  at  Camp  Dewey  with 
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two  nurses  watching  and  waiting  for  grim  death 
to  come  and  claim  him  for  its  own.  While  the 
glorious  victory  was  resting  upon  the  shoulders 
of  our  companions,  the  fates  were  yet  playing  in 
a  most  reckless  manner  about  the  destiny  of  the 
writer,  but  as  the  welcome  news  that  "Manila  is 
ours"  was  brought  to  our  dimmed  mental  vision, 
hope  and  determination  possessed  our  being  to 
live  and  witness  the  future  of  these  islands  so 
long  under  the  withering  rule  of  a  papal  des- 
potism. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL  ON  THE 


The  1 3th  day  of  August  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  hospital.  We  could  hear  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle and  the  discharge  of  heavy  guns  echoing 
through  the  air  like  distant  thunder.  We  were 
as  excited  as  those  out  on  the  field.  Our 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  sympathies  were  with 
our  comrades  who  were  doing  battle,  but  while  our 
hearts  were  wandering  with  our  Companies  and 
Regiments,  a  moan  of  pain  or  anguish  from  one 
of  the  sick  or  wounded  would  call  us  back  to  the 
misery  of  our  surroundings.  A  soul,  perhaps, 
was  breaking  the  fetters  which  held  him  to  this 
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world    of  war  and  discontent  and  sorrow   and 
grief. 

It  seemed  so  sad,  so  cruel  and  so  hard.  A 
poor,  brave  lad  who  enlisted  in  the  vigor  of 
youth,  with  health  and  strength  in  every  limb, 
to  fight  for  his  country,  now  lies  wasted  and 
pale,  and  ready  to  die,  without  ever  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  single  blow  at  his 
country's  enemy.  Perhaps  he  had  a  sweetheart 
waiting  and  watching  for  him,  or  a  kind  old 
gray-haired  mother  who  kneels  by  her  bedside 
every  night  and  prays  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  a  mother's  boundless  love  for  her  dear  boy's 
safe  return,  or  a  father  whose  only  pride  and 
hope  is  centered  in  his  son.  How  he  has  wasted 
away  !  He  is  thinking  of  it  now  as  he  looks  at 
his  thin,  white  hand  lying  limp  and  useless  on 
the  rough  army  blanket  which  is  thown  over 
him.  He  has  been  delirious  with  fever,  but 
now  is  calm  and  stilL  The  mud  is  ankle  deep 
about  his  cot.  The  nurse  splashes  through  it  to 
his  side  and  cheerfully  asks  him  how  he  feels  to- 
day, well  knowing  that  it  is  all  over,  and  only  a 
few  hours  remain  of  life  to  him. 

"Did  I  have  a  bad  night  of  it,"  the  boy  asks, 
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feebly,  well  knowing  that  he  did. 

4 'Oh,  no,"  the  nurse  answers,  reassuringly, 
"you're  all  right." 

The  sick  boy  smiles  faintly  for  he  sees  things 
as  they  are,  and  his  thoughts  drift  far  away 
across  the  deep  blue  sea  where  a  pleasant  home 
awaits  him,  where  loving  parents,  sisters  and 
brothers  are  watching  with  anxiety  and  longing 
for  news  of  their  darling  boy.  He  thinks  of  his 
past  career.  Perhaps  he  has  been  a  trifle  wild. 
Perhaps  he  has  sometimes  deceived  them.  He 
thinks  of  his  own  cozy  room,  fitted  up  with  all 
of  a  mother's  care  and  pride  and  he  wishes  he 
might  see  it  just  once  more,  that  he  might  once 
more  see  his  mother,  and  clasp  his  wasted 
arms  about  her  neck,  kiss  her  faded  cheek  and 
let  her  know  how  he  appreciated  all  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made  for  him.  He  brushes  away  a  tear 
although  his  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles.  Then 
the  news  of  his  death  !  How  will  they  receive 
it.  Will  they  know  that  he  was  loving  and  gen- 
tle when  his  spirit  passed  away  to  meet  its 
Maker  in  another  world,  and  that  only  the 
thought  of  their  sorrow  cast  a  shadow  over  him 
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now  ?  The  nurse  had  gone  to  attend  to  other 
duties.  He  is  a  busy  nurse  that  wears  U.  S,  on 
his  belt.  He  cannot  stop  too  long  with  one  pa- 
tient, even  though  he  be  very  low. 

The   wardmaster  appears  at  the  entrance. 

"How  is  Fred?"  he  asks. 

As  the  nurse,  without  answering,  conducts 
the  wardmaster  along  the  silent  tent,  where  the 
steady,  straining  battle  is  constantly  going  on 
against  death,  they  notice  a  rudy  glow  on  the 
sick  boy's  countenance,  which  they  mistake  for 
improvement,  but  it  is  not.  He  is  still  nearer 
the  gates  of  death,  and  the  glow  is  only  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunshine  in  his  thoughts.  He 
asks  in  a  weak  voice  for  a  Bible  and  one  is 
brought.  The  wardmaster  reads  to  him  of  the 
Promised  L,and.  With  eyes  half  closed,  he  lis- 
tens, as  the  kind,  sympathetic  words  fall  from 
the  reader's  lips,  repeating  feebly  from  time  to 
time  such  passages  as  strike  his  fancy.  Finally 
his  lips  move  but  his  voice  is  hushed.  Then,  as 
the  curtains  to  the  windows  of  the  soul  are  gen- 
tly drawn  down,  the  low  voice  of  the  wardmaster 
ceases,  and  silence  reigns  supreme,  as  his  soul  is 
borne  away. 
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But  it  is  not  long  that  silence  holds  her  sway. 
The  living  need  attention,  the  dead  are  past  all 
harm.  The  blanket  which  served  him  living 
is  drawn  about  his  form  in  death  and  serves  as  a 
shroud,  and  strong  arms  bear  him  away.  And 
now  the  battle  is  raging.  The  dull,  deep,  dis- 
charges of  the  heavy  artillery  are  plainly  heard. 
A  couple  of  hours  of  intense  excitement  while 
the  noise  continues,  and  then  silence  settles  over 
us  and  anxiously  we  await  results.  After  hours 
of  waiting,  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  a  water 
bufialo  driven  by  a  native,  stops  at  the  door,  and 
two  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  soldiers  are  car- 
ried in.  All  night  long  they  continue  to  arrive, 
and  when  the  morning  breaks  the  field  is  cleared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  MOVK  INTO  THE  CAPTURED  CITY. 


The  day  after  the  battle  the  Regiments  began 
to  carry  their  cooking  utensils  and  other  bag- 
gage into  the  captured  city,  and  quarter  them- 
selves in  churches,  government  buildings  and 
other  comfortable  places.  Private  residences  and 
business  property  was  not  molested.  Guards 
were  placed  all  over  the  city  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants. The  palace,  inside  the  wall,  was  made 
general  headquarters,  while  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, a  magnificent  edifice  across  from  the  pal- 
ace, was  converted  into  quarters  for  the  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war.  A  week  after  the  battle  the 
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patients  in  the  field  hospital  were  moved  into  the 
hospitals  in  the  city  lately  vacated  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  buildings  were  large  and  airy,  thir- 
teen in  number,  and  were  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful, but  rather  neglected,  grounds. 

The  city  was  in  two  parts,  "New  Manila" 
and  "Old  Manila."  Old  Manila  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  solid  masonry  in  places  150  feet  thick. 
Outside  the  wall  is  a  moat  partly  filled  with 
muddy  water.  The  buildings  in  Old  Manila  are 
built  of  stone  and  are  quite  imposing  and  grand. 
New  Manila  is  outside  the  wall  and  the  build- 
ings are  constructed  mostly  of  wood.  Most  of 
the  business  houses  are  located  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  Some  very  complete  lines  of  goods  are 
carried  by  the  merchants  of  Manila,  who  repre- 
sent the  German,  English  and  Chinese  nationali- 
ties, as  well  as  the  Spanish.  Street  cars  drawn 
by  horses  traverse  the  city  and  connect  Old  and 
New  Manila.  L,ittle  two- wheeled  carts  called 
'  'carriamettas, ' '  pulled  by  horses,  take  the  place 
of  our  hacks  and  carriages,  while  water  buffalo, 
a  large,  ungainly  creature,  somewhat  similar  to 
our  oxen,  are  used  for  heavy  hauling. 

When  the  troops  took  up  their  residence   in 
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Manila  it  was  a  filthy  city.  Heaps  of  refuse 
were  everywhere  visible.  Gangs  of  natives  and 
Chinese,  however,  soon  put  things  to  rights  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  it  is  now  a 
cleaner,  if  not  a  better,  city. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  pavedwith 
cobble  stones.  A  muddy  river  drags  its  weary 
length  through  the  town,  and  is  spanned  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  built  of  stone  and 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Natives  are  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  occupations.  They  run 
the  street  cars,  make  shoes  and  clothing,  work 
in  cigar  factories,  wood  working  shops  and  some 
are  quite  efficient  as  machinists  and  electricians. 
Leprosy  is  quite  common  among  them,  and  the 
victims  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  blind  and  crip- 
pled persons,  establish  themselves  on  some  cor- 
ner in  the  business  part  of  the  city  and  solicit 
alms.  Street  venders  selling  peanuts,  candy, 
cocoanuts  and  other  tropical  delicacies  are  num- 
erous. The  standard  of  wages  is  very  low. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THOUGHTS  IN  CONCLUSION. 

"Who  would  be  free  must  himself  first  strike 
the  blow' '  is  an  old  and  true  adage,  and  certainly 
the  first  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  effects,  have  something  materially  to  do 
with  the  present  condition  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  been  brought  in  so  close  relation,  in  the 
the  past  few  short  months.  For  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years,  these  people  have  been  in 
close  proximity  to  the  oldest  semi-civilization  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  were  thoroughly  understood  by 
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those  who  stood  sponsor  for  their  religion,  soci- 
ety and  mode  of  dealing  with  mankind,  and  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  reformation  introduced  by 
Spain  among  these  so-called  ' '  Conf ucionists  " 
has  had  something  to  do  with  creating  friction 
and  engendering  hatred,  until  a  desire  for  self- 
respect  has  been  thwarted  in  a  measure  similar 
to  that  which  has  occurred  under  like  circum- 
stances in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  and  a  great  deal  creates  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  certainly  among  the  Fili- 
pinos there  are  some  very  distinguished  and 
able  men  who  have  heretofore,  and  are  now,  con- 
tending for  religious  and  political  freedom  from 
the  tyranny  and  superstition  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
It  would  not  be  fair  or  just  to  expect  from  these 
people,  as  a  whole,  an  evidence  of  a  higher  civi- 
lization at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  have  crossed  the  dark  lines  of 
the  past,  and  that  they,  too,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  have  discovered  the  truth,  that  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  are  attained  by  supplant- 
ing the  old  forms  with  the  new,  and  the  great 
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question  of  the  hour  is,  what  will  be  the  best 
manner  of  assisting  this  portion  of  the  human 
family  in  maintaining  the  cause  they  have  so  ar- 
dently espoused — self-government  and  indepen- 
dence. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late  by  many 
who  have  not  had  any  experience  or  the  privi- 
lege of  observation  whereby  they  could  form  an 
unbiased  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  by  nature  and  temperament,  untam- 
able as  a  lion,  and  depraved  to  that  extent  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  through  the  means  of 
education  and  commercial  intercourse,  to  elevate 
them  to  a  plane  of  humanity  whereby  they  could 
become  self-sustaining  and  free  to  act  as  they 
should  toward  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  it  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the  ig- 
norant and  selfish  who  seek  to  profit  by  the  earn- 
ings of  others.  Suppose  we  try  to  create  an  in- 
centive and  a  desire  for  a  higher  order  of  beings 
by  patronizing  them  in  commerce  and  trade,  and 
by  protecting  them  in  their  natural  and  commer- 
cial rights,  and  by  extending  to  them  a  system 
of  education  whereby  they  may  learn  to  become 
self-reliant  before  accusing  them  of  being  a  race 
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of  depraved  humanity  beyond  the  power  of  such 
means  of  elevation. 

In  my  short  stay  on  the  island  I  observed  that 
they  were  capable  of  tilling  the  soil  and  running 
a  profitable  bargain  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  in  such  trades  as  the  country  af- 
forded— cigar-making,  electrical  mechanics,  and 
engineers,  etc.,  together  with  all  branches  of 
common  and  ordinary  labor  they  were  as  efficient 
as  the  Americano.  And  this  I  also  observed,  in 
the  sale  of  their  labor,  they  were  competitive 
and  willing  to  become  your  obedient  servant  for 
a  mere  trifle.  And  herein  lies  the  great  danger 
to  our  American  workingmen,  for  should  the 
islands  become  annexed  to  the  United  States  as  a 
territory  with  the  privilege  of  acquiring  State- 
hood under  our  national  Constitution  as  it  now 
is,  that  clause  which  prevents  discrimination 
against  any  citizen,  owing  to  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  would  still  be  in 
force,  and  State  lines  could  not  prevent  their  ac- 
cess to  any  part  of  this  government  and  our 
ships  returning  to  America  would  bring  in  a 
sweeping  flood  that  would  demoralize  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  labor  market. 
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Thus  again  would  we  have  a  repitition  of  a 
Dennis  Kearney  agitation,  a  Coxey  and  Kelly 
invasion,  and  it  would  take  a  thousand  Altgelds 
and  Tanners  to  keep  the  labor  element  from  an 
intervescent  and  continual  struggle. 

But  we  must  not  take  down  our  flag  when  once 
it  has  been  planted,  and  it  must  continue  to  re- 
main there,  whether  it  floats  over  those  islands 
as  a  symbol  of  protection  to  the  weak  or  as  an 
evidence  of  actual  possession,  governing  in  all 
things  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Therefore 
we  must  rely  upon  and  have  confidence  in  those 
who  are  the  fruits  of  the  highest  intelligence 
and  civilization.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  con- 
sidered superstitious  when  I  say  I  believe  that 
the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  can  be  trusted 
to  lead  us  to  an  amicable  and  judicious  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question.  Nor  can  we  be 
charged  with  selfishness  and  greed,  when  we 
open  this  great  commercial  door  for  ourselves  as 
a  people,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  mankind,  and  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
Antilles',  sung  in  poetry  by  Josephine  Rand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  these  islands  of  the  Orient: 
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Antilles'  Pearl !    thou  fairest  sea-girt  isle, 

Wooed  by  the  ocean's  waves,  warmed  by  heav'ns  smile: 

How  hast  thou  borne  the  strife  of  weary  years, 

While  multiplied  thy  bonds  and  cruel  fears ! 

What  centuries  of  suffering  and  pain 

Upon  thy  beauteous  hills  and  vales  have  lain  ! 

How  have  thy  fertile  fields  been  forced  to  bear 

The  devastating  tread  of  them  that  wear 

The  uniform  of  tyranny  and  greed, 

Unmindful  of  the  homes  and  hearts  that  bleed  ! 

Alas!  dear  God,  and  must  war  still  obtain  ? 

Is  there  no  other  way  sweet  peace  to  gain  ? 

Must  man  go  forth  his  brother  man  to  slay  ? 

Js  there  no  ending  to  "the  evil  day  ?  " 

Yea,  from  the  heav'ns  a  Voice  proclaims  God's  will 

That  wars  shall  be  no  more,  the  earth  be  still ; 

That  strife  'tween  nations  shall  forever  cease ; 

The  meek  delight  themselves  in  lasting  peace. 

But  for  a  time  these  things  must  needs  so  be: 

The  night  precedes  the  dawn  of  Liberty. 

O  thou  fair  isle  !  scene  of  most  awful  strife, 

Travailing  long  for  liberty  and  life; 

Gird  on  afresh  thine  armor  for  the  fihgt ; 

Thy  cause  is  just,  thy  plea  for  freedom  right. 

Thou,  the  oppressed,  down-trodden  struggling  land, 

Shalt  yet  be  free  from  the  oppressor's  hand  ; 

Thy  fields  shall  drink  no  more  thy  martyr's  blood, 

But  feed  thy  famished  ones,  obey  thy  word, 

Bring  forth  the  wealth  with  which  thy  soil  is  stored* 

And  cause  thy  ransomed  ones  to  praise  the  Lord. 
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Colonel  and  Staff  of  fk  Colorado  Volaijteers. 

Colonel,  IRVING  HALE. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  B.  flcCoy, 

Major  Charles  E.  Anderson, 

Major  Cassius  Hoses, 

First  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Alex  McD.  Brooks, 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Sawyer,  Q.  fl. 

Major  Clayton  Parkhill, 

Captain  Lewis  H  Kemble. 

Lieut.  Charles  E.  Locke. 

Rev.  David  L.  Fleming  (Captain.) 
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Alex  J.  McAllister, 

Ernest  C.  Skiles, 

Edgar  H.   Luce. 

flusicians. 
Chief  Harry  T.  Irvine, 

Principal  Harry  C.  Falkenburg, 

Principal  Verner  W.  Campbell. 
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COMPANY  A. 

Captain,  John  S.  Stewart ; 

First  Lieut.,  W.  P.  Doertenbach  ; 
Second  Lieut.,  Samuel  E.  Thomas. 


Serg  Perry  F  Wyberg  William  M  Porter 
A  B  Teal  John  W  Brothers 

Geo  K  Wilson       J  W  Brothers  Jr 
Chas  W  Davis       Fred  Barnhisel 
Wm  W  Plaisted    John  E  Cleland 
Samuel  Ecker  Jr  William  Caster 
Corps  AlexDarley  Jr  William  W  Curtis 
Geo  P  Fraley        Thomas  F  Conway 
R  McCandless       Frank  Convoy 
J  F  Campbell        Samuel  A  Chappell 
Frederick  Blunt  Aguilla  E  Clark 
C  H  Daugherty    John  F  Dupps 
G  W  Pollard         John  S  Davis 
W  R  Jacobs          Jasper  W  Davis 
Artificer  H  J  Lambert  Frank  M  Ensley 
Mus  A  W  Brockley       John  W  Ferguson 

Privates  William  W  Gillett 

Arthur  K  Lewis  Charles  P  Hie  kin  an 

Clayton  W  Freeman    E  H  Heathrington 


Bert  W  Carter 
John  W  Coyle 
Tingley  C  Wood 
V  W  Campbell 
W  E  Bailey 
Thomas  Cumorford 
George»M  Lynch 
Wm  C  Porter 


A  Heathrington 
Robert  Hagar 
Irvin?McD  Hoyt 
Ira  Howell 
Bristol  W  Jones 
Theodore  Larson 
E  C  Langworthy 


Bert  Lowe 
Frank  Madden 
Herbart  R  Myers 
Angus  McPh-rson 
Jesse  E  Moore 
Charles  F  Miller 
Clyde  A  McVey 
Felix  Nolle 
Jeremiah  Osborno 
Max  Opitz 
Samuel  W  Patton 
Arthur  K  Plaisted 
Fred  B  Price 
Wm  RittenhouSe 
W  H  Rittenhouso 
Charles  Richards 
John  A  Scroggs 
William  8  Smart 
C  W  Stillwagon 
Ira  O  Taylor 
Melvern  H  Tate 
James  L  Tucker 
C  G  Tomlinson 
Thos  A  Wilson 
Charles  W.  Wyss 
Geo  W  Windson 
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COMPANY  B. 

Captain,  Frank  W.  Carroll ; 

First  Lieut.,  Chas.  B.  Lewis  ; 

Second  Lieut.,  Chas.  E.  Hooper. 


Serg  Wm  F  Byrne         Canaille  Droit 

Charles  J  Rawalt 

H  F  Axtell            Frank  R  Drury 

F  Reinhardt 

C  E  Pendleton      Edward  Fischer 

Norbort  Sarazin 

Guy  Shaffer          Joseph  Fulliugton 

J  H  Shoemaker 

FW  Gross            Wallace  O  Gates 

GuyRShull 

C  D  Stoddard       Edward  Gilbert 

William  Simpson 

Corps  James  E  Ladd  Joseph  Goebel 

Herbert  W  Shobe 

G  M  Le  Shell        Claude  B  Harper 

Bernard  J  Smith 

R  N  Campbell       Kasten  Hanson 

Clifford  C  Springer 

A  W  Rogers          Herman  Heim 

William  M  Stark 

Harry  A  Arenz      William  G  Hopke 

Herman  Stein 

La  Fevre               Harry  L  Johns 

Theodore  J  Stevens 

Musicians           Bert  Kizer 

Georga  F  Taylor 

Francis  Carey              Charles  J  Kruger 

Ole  E  Tuft 

William  D  McKinney  William  Knauber 

Samuel  R  Todd 

Artificer  CS  Morrison  Mack  C  Langton 

Jay  B  Wallace 

Wagoner  M  D  Tyler     Charles  B  Lininger 

James  P  Williams 

Privates            William  C  Lumbard 

John  E  Welleford 

Bernhardt  Altmaier     John  D  MaxHeld 

Frank  Wenzel 

Thomas  Arthur            Lewis  W  Meisel 

Bert  E  Young 

Claude  B  Bailey           Frank  G  Nelson 

Harry  F  Hymus 

A  C  Beck                       William  Noder 

George  W  Chapman 

William  A  Blore           Joseph  F  O'Connor 

Robert  Bailey 

Fred  G  Busch               Joseph  W  Powers 

Hiram  Newcomb 

John  W  Chapman        Lawrence  R  Peyton 

Theo  F  Newfield 

James  J  Connelly 
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Captain,  E.  E.  Booth; 

First  Lieut.,  W.  H.  Sweeney; 

Second  Lieut.,  W.  P.    Bidwell. 


Serg  Benjamin  Lear 

Thomas  J  Hammer 

Henry  A  Kolde 

O  A  Mulnix 

John  T  Hokierby 

Carl  Larsen 

James  H  Reid 

Edward  K  Martin 

Frank  Lindzy 

Murray  H  Lewis 

Wm  E  Thompson 

Frank  W  Lynn 

Hiram  Wallace 

Edward  L  Zachary 

James  F  McGwire 

Chas  B  Clark 

William  13  Babbitt 

Daniel  G  Miller 

Corps  Wm  A  Clark 

Raymon  S  Bowman 

John  R  Miller 

O  E  Byron 

Frank  S  Bryant 

Charles  Morrest 

E  D  Moyor 

Frank  J  Buckley 

Harry  R  Morgan 

Harry  O  Snyder 

Claude  C  Clarke 

Theodore  Nason 

Wm  M  Jackson 

Ernest  Cooper 

Carl  A  Oakleaf 

George  Dawson 

Frank  E  Crow 

John  O  Owens 

Artificer  C  E  Howard 

Nelson  Davenport 

James  D  Pay  ton 

Wagoner  H  E  Steig 

Edward  Dooley 

Charles  Polhill 

Musicians 

Harry  L  Doxsie 

N  P  Rasmussen 

Wm  W  Griffin 

Walter  East 

Henry  E  Redman 

H  F  Stevens 

Bryan  Folsom 

Frod  Reed 

Privates 

Earl  B  Trobing 

Fred  Schmuzigor 

Geo  P  Dickerman 

Bert  Gamble 

John  H  Spain 

Wm  S  McMurray 

John  S  Gilliand 

Hanford  J  Sparr 

M  Lee  Wiggins 

Harry  L  Hare  • 

Charles  Stephens 

Edward  J  Francis 

Carl  J  Hansen 

Franklin  Stout 

Albert  McCoy 

F  H  Heath 

Clarence  P  Vance 

Earl  D  Sword 

L  M  Hesseldahl 

Newell  A  Vance 

William  F  Bell 

C  L  Hutchinson 

Bert  B  Wheeler 

Daniel  D  Beason 

R  C  Johnson 

Luther  B  Wiley 

Harry  Biggs 

Percy  Jones 
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COMPANY  D. 


Captain,  John  A.  Taylor, 

First  Lieut.,  George  Borstadt, 

Second    Lient.,    A.    J.   Luther. 


Serg  C  L  Sterling 

B  S  Nolin 

Hermon  Gatton 

E  A  Mead 

Noah  J  Haggett 

W  M  Gerritson 

F  D  DeVotie 

R  J  Knowlton 

Chas  M  Grissom 

Jas  M  Towner 

Elmer  Lee 

E  E  Hardwich 

Jas  L  Kendel 

Charles  Knowlton 

A  M  Hoard 

W  W  Weber 

Roy  G  Lurdy 

J  Kimball 

Corps  E  C  Kunde 

Harry  E  Mattox 

R  G  Kirkham 

William  Than 

Henry  Redhair 

Walter  Levisee 

George  Booth 

F  E  Springstead 

Asa  Morrill 

C  B  Mattox 

GA  Stevenson 

M  Mueuch 

W  C  Woodbnry 

T  J  Tucker 

J  B  Moore 

A  S  Henderson 

D  E  White 

A  Maxwell 

Mus  J  L  Norton 

David  Allen 

W  J  McGregor 

Art  G  W  Springer 

Albert  Allyn 

F  L  Needham 

Wagoner  J  Kramer 

Daniel  Boebel 

Elmer  Nowell 

Privates 

George  Boyd 

C  Ozias 

A  H  Romano 

W  F  Braman 

Wm  Shoemaker 

Lee  E  Forsythe 

J  F  Curtis 

H  W  Somerville 

Robert  L  Lye 

John  DeBates 

C  Talbot 

Lonzo  C  Davis 

W  A  Flagler 

John  Worm 

C  B  Hume 

Ervin  W  Fry 

Guy  C  Welch 

\V  H  Hooper 

Frank  Feight 

Cass  White 

L  L  McKenney 

M  R  Freeman 

C  Williams 

JMoss 
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COMPANY  E. 

Captain,  Kyle  Ruckar; 

First  Lieut.,  C.  W.  Lothrop; 

Second  Lieut.,   Rice  W.  fleans. 


Serg  A  8  Givens           Carl  J  Limbach 

R  DFerguson 

A  H  West               R  Y  McLeUan 

A  W  Finberg 

C  B  West               W  C  Nelson 

C  W  Foster 

HI  Lawrence       John  O'Brien 

H  B  Hays 

G  A  Thurber          R  C  Price 

H  H  Hegwer 

Corps  R  H  Ingersoll    J  W  Randall 

O  G  Hutchinson 

WS  Grove             RFReid 

B  A  Holly 

J  L  Rlche             F  M  Root 

A  D  Ingraham 

W  L  Morgan         C  P  Smith 

W  S  Johns 

C  S  Carty               J  W  Johnson 

A  B  Johnson 

W  S  Watson          E  A  Warren 

S  R  Lundy 

Musicians            S  W  Webber 

A  W  Lyter 

J  W  Presnall                 G  V  Williams 

H  W  McCauley 

George  F  Summer        R  C  Caldwell 

A  E  McPherson 

Artificer  A  A  Aldrich   W  J  Currier 

O  P  Morse 

Wagoner  E  F  Stanley  Grove  Cunningham 

Geo  McArthur 

Privates             S  W  Johnson 

James  F  Neff 

A  \  Brandenburg         A  C  Johnson 

M  O  Olson 

James  M  Byrns             C  C  Pearce 

Peter  Olson 

R  C  Caldwell                 H  S  Pierce 

G  P  Phillips 

C  M  Davis                     Wm  H  Rotliwell 

J  B  Lato 

M  W  Esshom                 J  M  Henderson 

C  R  Smith 

Ross  L  Groves              E  G  Scott 

J  F  Ormsby 

L  Graham                      C  J  Coggeshall 

R  L  Stanley 

Norman  Hastings         J  H  Cowell 

V  W  Walker 

Frank  Jackson             J  A  Demeke 

C  V  West 

J  E  Killie                      H  W  Edwards 

C  A  Wilkinson 

F  D  Leavy                     H  P  Farris 

C  B  Young 
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COMPANY  F. 

Captain,  G.  Ralph  Comings; 

First  Lieut-,  Charles  S.  Haughwout; 

Second  Lieut.,  Wfliiard  G.  Riggs. 

?  Alg~~*~  Shaw  J  L  Coastantine  Joha  Sos= 


TARobiasoa        ES  Christ  LazeDe  Robinson 

A  F  BkM  Arthur  Carlisle  Louis  Eaab 

S  A  McLellan       Win  A  Deniss  Arthur  Ramsey 

G  H  "••!•*—  j     Charles  Deris  Daniel  E  Rice 

Edres  Herbert      Win  J  Donahue  Harry  Stringer 

Corps  Geo  H  Moore     Frank  Durga  George  Schleiger 

BLHobte  George  DanflB  Edward  Taffe 

Wm  J  Orr  Frank  DoraU  Samuel  Taylor 

Bobt  B  Telfer       William  Dead  William  X  White 

RoJandBerel        SolAGuthman  John  Wagner 

Musicians  Charie*  Gre«g  Wm  H  Williams 

Frank  G  La  -srrence      Charies  A  Gordy  Louis  C  Walker 

Wm  G  SJaininnaii      Arthur  Green  Simon  M  Marks 

Albert  Harflazid  Chas  Christiansen 

John  Hedlar  B  W  Chadwick 

Samuel  TTirkman  Hollie  O  Gaff 

John  HamrisM  Clyde  Heller 

William  H  Ide  Wm  B  Hainee 

BJchard  Kmmm  Henry  Myers 

HAW  Lord  Harry  Parsons 

Joseph  Manner  Thomas  Eylott 

John  Miiiphey  H  A  Macklem 

John  Mountain  FO  Palmer 

Arthur  Morey  E  E  Fairchild 

William  MeKee  Jos  H  ParkhiU 

Wm  H  Pabor  Ralph  L  Taylor 
Jerome  Ryan 
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COMPANY  G. 


i  L 


Job»  L  Aiifaeort 
HADnbar          HBCwtr 
LCPWffipi          G«o  B  Car* 
WJOwk 
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COMPANY  H. 


Captain,  Charles  B.  Eastman; 

First  Lieut.,  Charles  H.  Wilcox; 

Second  Lieut.,  Fred  L.  Perry. 


Serg  Frank  Anderson  Benjamin  F  Davis 
Norman  Coulson  Asa  Dunham 
Louis  Frey  Ed  Emerich 

Harry  S  Dickey    Patrick  Foley 
Elmer  Johnston  John  Hall 
Corps  Wm  I  Johnson   Frank  Hile 

Neil  C  Sullivan     William  Horsey 
Wm  L  Rule  Herman  Howard 

Frank  Neptune     Herbert  Hull 
Harry  Elder          Lloyd  Hill 
Wm  Johnson         Roy  King 

Musicians  John  P  Lindley 

Frank  M  Dickey  Frank  Logan 

Nelse  P  E  Nelson          Freeman  Luce 

Privates  Ray  Manion 

Charles  W  Abbott        William  McCoy 
Thomas  G  Aston  William  McDermitt 

Arthur  G  Baker  Walter  Montgomery 

Ed\vin  L  Barnes          Fred  McVeigh 
John  H  Bradley  James  Gates 

Frank  Berger  William  Pancoast 

Harry  Cannon  Charles  Robbins 

Paul  L  Clark  John  Segwine 

Charles  B  Coats  Robert  Shepard 

O  E  Cupp  Irving  Shepard 

Hannibal  Dalton         George  Simmers 
Frank  Donalds  Frank  Smith 

Clarence  Davis 


Dexter  Smith 
John  E  Thompson 
Charles  Voegtle 
Samuel  Wallace 
Harry  Wegener 
Alonzo  Wright 
Joseph  Woofe 
Harry  Young 
Ed  Young 
Ed  Gist 
Ira  Craine 
Cheney  Thurston 
Ed  Stockton 
Ulysses  Barnhart 
Charles  Miller 
James  Clifton 
Iven  Tinnerholm 
John  Murray 
Michael  O'Brien 
Andrew  Kitelsen 
A  Eisenbrandt 
Hobart  Cushman 
Oliver  H  Hand 
Horace  Thompson 
Dan  Smith 
Stephen  Saase 
Harry  L  Culver 
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COflPANY  I. 


Captain,  William  R.  Grove; 

First  Lieut.,  C.  H.  Hilton,  Jr.; 

Second  Lieut.,  Charles  O.  Zollars, 


Berg  C  E  Mclntyre       Charles  F  Batchelder  John  Pierson 

B  T  Stapleton       William  H  Brush 

John  H  Palmer 

Rich  G  Holmes     Edward  F  Cheney 

Frank  C  Rerse 

B  J  Longfellow    Elmer  F  Doran 

Fred  Riehl 

H  L  Clotworthy    Frank  W  Evans 

Robert  T  Rogers 

John  O  Adams      Fred  E  Franklin 

Fletcher  R  Rogors 

Corps  Geo  W  Pfusch   George  Gourlong 

Thomas  S  A  Shaffer 

Ed  A  Wilson          Charles  O  Campbell 

John  S  Stanley 

JohnPDeane       William  E  Goward 

George  W  Small 

Walter  E  Jones    Charles  W  Gardner 

William  H  Smith 

George  M  Post     Joseph  B  Greer 

David  I  Saunders 

Henry  Youngs  jr  Roy  E  Harris 

Johnson  A  Shobe 

Artificer  Unas  V  Mills  Orville  D  Harder 

George  Seaver 

Wagoner  HAD  Lowe  Gus  E  Hartung 

Benjamin  F  Seaborn 

Musicians            Martin  J  Holl 

William  Steimle 

L  Schneidermannn      Thomas  Harris 

Thomas  A  Saunders 

John  S  Williams           Guy  B  Hays 

Albert  Silverstein 

Privates             Oscar  F  Johnson 

Harry  A  Taylor 

William  H  Earle          Dwight  Kidder 

Edward  M  Taylor 

Thomas  Walton            David  W  Kingston 

Samuel  W  Taylor 

Charles  J  Giudici         Dolor  La  Plant 

Walter  W  Wise 

Charles  W  McClure     Charles  Lillie 

Olney  W  Williams 

Otto  O  Jeancon            James  A  McLean 

John  N  Wyatt 

Harvey  (  /hristensen     Cyi'us  M  Morris 

U  S  Wallace 

Andrew  Anderson         Frank  A  Mertz 

Edward  F  Woods 

Judson  E  Beistel           Henry  C  Nicmann 

Garth  Waters 

John  Buschman           Lloyd  S  Outcalf 

James  E  Walker 

Walter  H  Bell              Charley  Phenix 
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COMPANY  K. 


Captain,  W.  E.  Cornell; 

First  Lieut.,  William  J.  Vannice; 

Second  Lieut.,  Ralph  B.  Lister. 


Serg  C  B  Bowser 
H  M  Osborne 
J  D  Seerie 
B  K  Duffy 
A  T  Anderson 

Q  Serg  C  A  Avery 

Corps  G  Mackintosh 
W  A  Young 
W  A  Bing 
Gerry  Lawrence 
W  G  Harrison 
C  H  Herring 
Musicians 

W  Westfall 

T  J  Richards 

Wagoner  T  L  Lyons 

Artificer  C  Lunbeck 
Privates 

T  Ackers 

Edward  Abbott 

R  G  Bridges 

T  E  Brady 

L  Bamford 


Copeland 
W  Chapin 
F  P  Cobb 
W  C  Downing 
S  Field 
T  Humphrey 
James  Guard 
P  Hayden 
E  G  Jackson 
W  T  Keogh 
B  M  Lloyd 
L  McDonald 
R  H  McDonald 
N  McKenzie 
L  McKenzie 
Frank  B  Meyer 
R  T  Middleton 
Frank  Morrison 
Frank  Noble 
Thomas  Pate 
W  A  Pollard 
R  H  Perkins 


E  R  Pincheon 
P  M  Powers 
O  B  Rouse 
W  H  Sterling 
G  R  Sims 
Arthur  Sims 
Frank  Turner 
F  K  Wollaston 
W  J  Willseck 
Oscar  B  Wilson 
R  M  Bryant 
W  C  Batton 
B  E  Carter 
B  Copeland 
W  H  Cummings 
A  J  Coulter 
R  Dulmage 
B I  Gandy 
Charles  H  Haring 
E  G  Jackson 
A  M  Smoke 
C  B  Travers 


THE    COLORADO  VOLUNTEERS. 

COflPANY  L. 


Captain,  David  P.  La  Salle; 

First  Lieut.,  Cornelius  F.  O'Keefe; 

Second  Lieut.,  Frankliug  Ballau,  Jr. 


Serg  Robt  J  Burton 
Henry  O  Wise 
J  Reinfenrath 
John  JFreuden 
Joseph  C  Miller 
Ben  J  Benjamin 
Corps  John  Mullet 
E  F  Creighton 
Hugh  A  Wolcott 
Clarnec  E  Smith 
Charles  B  Boyce 
Richard  C  Wise 
Mus  P  L  Lockett 
Art  W  G  Kuhlmeyer 
Wagoner  C  S  Doming 

Privates 
Archie  Blair 
Anton  Blank 
Frank  Baker 
Austin  G  Bilton 
Charles  Bartel 
John  S  Boon 
Hiram  W  Briggs 
James  B  Benjamin 
Evan  F  Calvin 
Wm  B  Cnmmings 


John  A  Carlson 
Charles  Carlson 
William  H  Carrick 
John  Clark 
William  C  Clark 
Thomas  J  Crowley 
Charles  Durant 
Asa  C  Dye 
Walter  Downing 
James  J  Doyle 
Charles  J  Damrose 
Rufus  E  Davis 
John  W  Edwards 
Von  Fall 

August  H  Froehlich 
Frederick  Groberg 
Thomas  C  Galbraith 
Thos  H  Gallagher 
John  E  Gibbs 
George  Gravestock 
John  Grose 
Charles  Hartmari 
Thomas  L  Hughes 
Oliver  Hosking 
Charles  Joray 
Richard  Keast 


William  S  Lipsey 
Peter  Lundgren 
F.ank  B  Liudsey 
Michael  J  McGlynn 
Charles  W  Metzger 
William  JMcCord 
William  E  Moore 
John  Neuhaus 
Jesse  A  Patton 
James  A  Puckett 
Morris  Pert 
Milton  H  Pfeifer 
John  Ring 
William  Russell 
John  W  Redford 
William  H  Saundry 
Oran  E  Skeen 
William  C  Saxton 
Charles  Stevinson 
Thomas  Shea 
William  C  Trogler 
Richard  A  Thieke 
Miner  Winser 
Edward  N  Warden 
William  E  Yeager 
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COMPANY  M. 


Captain,  Clyde  C.  Spicer; 

First  Lieut.,  Charles  H.  Sleeper; 

Second  Lieut.,  James  H.  Gowdy, 


Sorg  Herbert  C  Davis 
Frank  L  Emery 
Walton  Htanton 
Waiter  T  Fairall 
Thomas  E  Linn 
Corps  Emmett  E  Carr 
A  H  Newberry 
P  W  Packer 
Jas  L  Smith 
Fred  E  Swanson 
Nannato 

Mtisicians 
Jay  G  Hilliard 
Chester  E  Emmett 
Artificer  H  H  Jones 
Wagoner  Wm  Dozier 

Privates 
Robert  Adams 
George  S  Alvord 
Al  Brackney 
Andrew  J  Barclay 
John  A  Bigger 
Herbert  M  Barney 
Ernest  L  Beals 
Floyd  A  Blanchard 
Chas  W  Brennicke 
Oswald  P  Burns 
Charles  Brill 


Earl  C  Carr 
George  H  Corson 
Carl  B  Clark 
Jack  Dawson 
Harry  P  Dennis 
Robert  Dick 
Robert  J  Davis 
Gustav  Curie 
Merle  Emmerson 
R  W  Emmerson 
A  Erickson 
James  W  Geddis 
John  S  C  Houck 
Harry  R  Harris 
John  Horbette 
Jack  A  Hickman 
C  E  Holiiugshead 
Fred  G  Houck 
George  C  Hull 
Harry  D  Johnson 
Fred  T  Kirby 
JPGKremer 
Samuel  W  Keudrick 
Richard  L  Lowe 
E  W  Lundhall 
Joseph  Kearns 
Max  Lippenor 
Malcom  H  Maccoe 


Chas  P  Madsen  Jr 
L  W  Merrihew 
Charles  E  Miller 
A  E  Miller 
John  Moffat 
M  W  Mullen 
8  C  Myers 
Edward  Lazell 
Harry  A  McDowell 
John  A  McCarthy 
Robert  D  Parkhurst 
Roger  Pheips 
Harry  Parr 
Harry  G  Reisig 
Alfred  R  Remington 
Fred  S  Russel 
Otto  W  Seyffert 
Paul  E  Shobe 
George  H  Simons 
V  S  Stires 
AntoneGStithJr 
Charles  S  Shields 
Jesse  L  Taylor 
W  L  Underwood 
Ross  A  Walters 
Thos  F  Whiteside 
Jnsoph  D  Willhite 
W  A  Zimmerman 
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